VIOLENT  CONFLICTS

being the clerical skull-cap) and with demonstrations at the
funerals of Liberals. From this period dates a custom which has
been characteristic of French life ever since: the participation of
students ('la jeunessedes doles'] in political demonstrations - a habit
encouraged by public sentiment. A secret society of young men,
the Charbonnerie> founded on the model of the Italian Carbonari,
adapted as its aim the expulsion of the Bourbons; it entered into
relations with army officers, and in many towns the conspirators
endeavoured to provoke risings among the troops.

The Ultras, having obtained a majority, received from the
king the right of forming a ministry and were strengthened by
the repression of the military plots, and afterwards by the accession
of their leader, who in 1824 succeeded to the throne as king
Charles X. The Government now granted compensation to those
tmgrb whose property had been confiscated, in the form of an-
nuities, which were known as the 'milliard des tmigris*. It placed
the University under the supervision of the clergy, and a general
impression prevailed that official appointments were being made
under the influence of a Catholic association, the Congr6gation,
founded for the performance of pious exercises. The measures
passed or proposed with the object of satisfying the Ultras - such
as the death-penalty for sacrilege, the proposed law against the
Press, or the project for the revival of the right of primogeniture -
were regarded as symbolic, and produced a correspondingly
exasperating effect upon public opinion. A coalition of all those
dissatisfied with these measures succeeded in electing a majority
hostile to the Ultras.

After a brief attempt at conciliation Charles X used his power
of selecting the ministers to obtain a ministry of Ultras, presided
over by Polignac, an imigr^ who was fanatically devout. By so
doing he came into conflict with the majority on a question of
principle. The king claimed the right to choose what ministers
he pleased; he had no desire, he said, to be king on the same
terms as the king of England. The majority maintained that
the Charter insisted upon 'concurrence' (concours) - that is,
agreement - between the ministry and the Chamber, and held
that, if they failed to arrive at this, the ministers ought to resign.
This is what was called 'parliamentary government*, the equi-
valent of what is known in England as 'ministerial responsibility'.
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